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ART EXHIBITION AT KANSAS CITY 


An especially significant and satisfactory feature of present devel- 
opment is the increased interest manifested in the fine arts in the 
minor cities of the United States, and the superior quality of the exhi- 
bitions offered by private and public institutions. Time was when 
New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Washing- a PREY T 
ton, and possibly one or two Honey Marte : Bhs 
other great centers of popu- 
lation, claimed the distinc- 
tion of affording the only 
exhibitions of the fine arts 
worthy of the name. To- 
day many of the smaller 
towns make displays second 
only in extent to those pre- 
sented by the metropolitan 
cities. 

Indeed, Pittsburg, which 
six years ago was an un; 
known factor in the aft 
world, offers the only in- 
ternational art exhibition in 
America, and possibly out- 
ranks, in the,interest it 
excites, the -time-honored 
Academy of the Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia. Enterprise 
in the search for good ma- 
terial, and liberality in the 
prizes it offers, have centered ITALIAN HEAD 
upon the town the interest By Henry Mosler 
of the artist classes. Kansas 
City, young, enterprising, and ambitious in art matters, has likewise 
made remarkable strides, and now annually gives exhibitions that would 
reflect credit upon older-settled communities. 

To be sure the Missouri city has no pretentious art institute in 
which to hang its collections, no permanent home for its acquisitions. 
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But it has wisely 
provided a fund 
for the purchase 
annually of some 
picture of merit, 
and these works 
of art are jealous- 
x ly cared for pend- 
ing the time when 
the city will have 
a suitable home 
for its art treas- 
ures. It has not 
reached the point 
when it can offer 
big prizes, but its 
practice of buy- 
ing one picture a 
year for the pleas- 





THE PEACH ORCHARD 


2* By Louise Upton Brumback 
/ ure and benefit of i 
the municipality has had the effect of inducing many of the best 
known artists of the country to send their pictures to its exhibitions. 
The exhibition ofthis year, the fifth of its annual displays, was in 
every sense the most pretentious and the best it has given. When 


the art spirit was first awakened-in Kansas City, it was commonly said 
that the main contributors to its exhibitions were a few ‘‘ Hoosier’ 
painters. This 
year it is a most 
noteworthy fact 
that only one 
“Goes ter’ 

painter was rep- 
resented, while 
about one hun- 
dred _ painters 
from art centers 
of the East and 
of Europe sent 
canvases. The 
number of pic- 
tures exhibited 
was about one 
hundred and 
fifty, independ- CS 


archi- 
ent of the TWENTY-THIRD STREET AND BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
tectural draw- By Everett Shinn 
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ings of the Kansas City Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. These works were thoroughly representative of the best artistic 
talent of America, covering a wide range of subjects, and illustrating 
all the different schools. 

New York was represented by William M. Chase, Childe Hassam, 
Henry Mosler, William H. Howe, and other artists, all of whom are 
well known to the public. 
This is the first year that 
these men have sent canvases 
to Kansas City. Cincinnati 
was represented by George 
Debereiner, J. H. Sharp, 
T. C. Lindsay, William A. 
McCord, and John Rettig; 
Boston was represented by 
Dwight Baliney; Chicago by 
Alfred Juergens; Detroit by 
Francis P. Paulus; and In- 
dianapolis by William For- 
sythe. Among the Kansas 
City artists who displayed 
canvases were Mrs. Frank 
Brumback, Miss Heyle, Mr. 
Abercrombie, Miss Alice 
Murphy, Miss Cornelia Top- 
ping, George Sass, Mr. 
Wightman, and G. Van Mil- 
lett, the president of the 
Kansas City Art Club. 

The excellence of the 
exhibition was due to the 
distinct policy of the man- ay orp TowER, NURNBERG 
agers of the enterprise. The By E. R. Cherry 
keynote of this policy was 
sounded recently by the secretary of the art club in the following 
words: ‘‘We are in the field against the purely commercial picture. 
It is the dé¢e noir of art. The law of supply and demand operates in 
art as well as in business. Any number of artists can paint good pic- 
tures, but naturally artists must live, so they paint what the public 
will buy. The only way to supplant the pot-boiler by the true work 
of art is to exhibit first-class paintings and let the public see the 
difference.’’ 

That is what the Kansas City Art Club undertook to do, and it is 
due to the members of the organization to say that their efforts were 
crowned with a larger measure of success than in any former year. 

One of the best known artists represented in the collection was 
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Henry Mosler, of New York, whose painting ‘‘Le Retour’’ was the 
first American canvas to secure admission to the gallery of the 
Luxembourg in Paris. He contributed a canvas depicting the head 
of an old Italian woman, in which he has succeeded in catching that 
most difficult effect in head-painting, the steely tinge of black hair 
turning gray. The pose of the head and the expression of the face 
are good and especially in- 
teresting, but the remarkable 
hair effect in this canvas is 
what arrests the attention 
and claims the admiration of 
the spectator. 

William M. Chase's three 
canvases were all excellent 
examples of his careful, 
painstaking work. ‘‘The 
Little Red Box,’’ which is 
the portrait of a woman, was 
an especially happy com- 
position, pleasing in tone 
and characterized by this 
well-known artist's superb 
draftsmanship. ‘‘The Bay- 
berry Bush,’’ a landscape, 
with three children playing 
about a bush, a farm-house 
in the distance, and a plain 
that merged into a blue hori- 
zon, was noteworthy for its 
admirable atmospheric effect, 
and for the deft depiction of 
summer sunshine. Mr. 
Chase’s other picture was 
one of his inimitable still-life pictures, showing a dish of fruit, a mug, 
and a copper kettle, in the representation of whose metallic sheen 
probably no other artist has acquired such dexterity. 

The contributions of Childe Hassam were both summer scenes, 
and were both resplendent with sunlight and sparkle. The pictures 
showed two distinct types of Hassam’s work. One depicted a dis- 
tant village nestling among trees, with a foreground of creek and 
marsh meadow, while the other was a New England coast scene, in 
which one caught view of an arm of the ocean over a hilltop bright 
with poppies and verdant with rank sea-grass. All Hassam’s work 
is strongly individual, and these two canvases were excellent exem- 
plifications of his peculiar color schemes and methods of treatment. 

The contribution by William H. Howe, famous for his admirable 





UNLOADING BOATS 
By Irving E. Couse 
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cattle pictures, 
was a fine ex- 
ample of his 
work, and was 
much admired 
for its sympa- 
thetic spirit and 
its excellent 
brush-work. It 
represented an 
evening scene 
on the Taren 
Meadows, Hol- 
land, and while 
eminently 
characteristic 
of Howe’s best 
methods, was 
essentially 
D_tch in type, 
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THE BAYBERRY BUSH 
By William M,. Chase 
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the artist having caught and faithfully depicted the true spirit of the 
W. Merritt Post, of New York, had a November 
scene in oil and three especially interesting water-colors, and William 
Sartain, a small Oriental scene depicting an Arab at a fountain near 


Holland landscape. 


Algiers. 


Of the Cincinnati artists, the contributionsof J. H. Sharp were espe- 





CONTENTMENT 
By G. Van Millett 


cially interesting. 
One was the 
“*Squaw Mourn- 
ing Her Brave,’’ 
which was repro- 
duced some 
months ago as a 
full-page plate in 
BRUSH AND PEN- 
c1L. This canvas 
was painted from 
life, it being Mr. 
Sharp’s good for- 
tune to find the 
squaw wrapped in 
her blanket and 
seated beneath a 
tree, in whose 
branches _ rested 
the body of her 
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dead. Apart, there- 
fore, from its merit as 
a painting, the picture 
has an especial value 
as a faithful transcript 
of a phase of Indian 
life. The other picture 
was a characteristic In- 
dian head painted by 
firelight, and thus in- 
vested with something 
of dramatic force. 
Sharp, by the way, is 
one of the few painters 
of Indians who under- 
takes to do something 
more than to give a 
STREET SCENE IN NEW YORK bald portrait of merely 
By Charles Austin Needham anthropological inter- 

est. He tries to invest 
his subjects with some of the rude poetry of the Indian race. 

The three canvases sent by William A. McCord were all excellent 
examples of his work, the least interesting being his flower-piece, 
‘*Daisies.’’ His other two pictures were landscapes, one representing 
a scene in the lake region of the Northwest and the other a wheat-field 
in July. In both these canvases the picturesque was subordinated to 
the faithful ren- 
dering of com- 
monplace and 
thoroughly na- 
tive scenes. Un- 
der ordinary cir- 
cumstances a 
wheat-field, with 
its suggestion of 
tidy thrift, is not 
a promising 
theme for artistic 
work, but Mr. 
McCord has 
shown that sub- 
jects of this class 
are not devoid of 
interest for pic- 
torial purposes. 








. EAST BOTTOMS 
George Deberei- By John W. McKecknie 
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ner contributed a fantastic but striking conceit to which he gave 
the title ‘‘Satyr.’’ The work of George A. Abercrombie was shown 

this year for the first time in the Kansas City Club’s exhibition. 
He sent four canvases, all landscapes, and all worthy of the closest 
critical study. Two of these were river views, one a bit of New 
Jersey coast, and the other an autumn scene. Mr. Abercrombie 
is a good draftsman and colorist, and he has the faculty of imparting 
to his canvases fine atmos- 
pheric effects. The same 
may be said of Charles 
Partridge Adams, whose 
‘Sunset Light’’ gives all 
the glories of the Colorado 
skies. In saying this of 
Adams's work, one is say- 
ing much, since it is a mat- 
ter of no small difficulty to 
catch and record the atmos- 
pheric pramenens of the 
Colorado altitudes. 

Charles Austin Need- 
ham, who ranks with Childe 
Hassam as an exponent of 
New York street scenes, and 
who was one of the favorite 
exhibitors at last year’s ex- 
hibition in Kansas City, sent 
two fine examples of his 
work to this year’s display. 
These were a street scene 
in New York and a winter 
scene in Madison Square. HOLLAND GIRL 
Street scenes are compara- _—_—BY Francis P. Paulus 
tively difficult subjects for 
the painter, though they offer excellent themes for the illustrator. 
Few who have undertaken to make finished paintings of this class of 
subject have learned the art of elimination, and by the too generous 
use of detail have made rather illustrations for reproduction than 
finished paintings. Needham and Hassam have learned where to draw 
the line on detail, and asa result their street scenes have a force and a 
finish that no other painters of similar subjects have attained. Need- 
ham’s two pictures at Kansas City were favorites with the artist visi- 
tors on account of their fine drawing and admirable color work. 

Dwight Blaney, of Boston, and John S. Ankeney, Jr., likewise 
exhibited snow pieces. Mr. Blaney’s ‘‘After the Snow-Squall’’ 
depicted a stretch of coast land just after it had been visited by a 
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snow-storm. 
Itsuggested 
the need of 
more care 
in the exe- 
cution of 
the details. 
Mr. An- 
keney’s 
Canvivas, 
“The Last 
of the 
Snow,” was 





SUMMER AFTERNOON, NEW ENGLAND COAST something 
By Childe Hassam ofa depart- 


ure from 
previous efforts, and to many, doubtless, not so pleasing. The artist 
has caught the true winter spirit, and has depicted distance and at- 
mosphere with exceptional ability, but he is somewhat unfortunate in 
the composition of his foreground, which rather detracts from the 
general effect of his work. 

Francis P. Paulus was this year one of the most liberal of the con- 
tributors, his display consisting of ten canvases, of which the most 
effective was ‘‘After the Rain,’’ a twilight scene depicting a water- 
soaked meadow overhung with cloud masses, with a path leading to a 
distant house sheltered by a clump of trees. This canvas is essen- 
tially true in its every detail to nature. It has no suggestion of studio 
work about it. One felt that the artist knew and painted as one 
having au- 
thority. ‘‘The 
Young Ar- 
tist,’’ a study 
of a nude 
boy, was per- 
haps his other 
most pleasing 
canvas, the 
picture being 
well modeled 
and well exe- 
cuted. Mr. 
Paulus’s 
other pic- 
tures were 
portraits, and 
though well 


RIPENING GRAIN 
By S. Heyl 
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done, lacked the interest attaching to the two specifically men- 
tioned. 

The six canvases by G. Van Millett were all pleasing and well- 
executed paintings, ‘‘The Old Daguerreotype,’’ loaned for the pur- 
pose of exhibition, being perhaps the best example of his work. 
‘**Contentment,’’ depicting a mother and child in the shade of a porch, 
with a summer landscape in the distance, had about it a touch of 
human interest that made 
it popular. His three land- 
scapes, moreover, were 
noteworthy from their ex- 
cellent composition and 
good color work. Two of 
these, ‘‘Before the Storm’”’ 
and ‘‘ Pasture Lands,’’ were 
low-toned, while ‘‘A Hill- 
side’’ was bright with the 
glare of sunshine. Mr. Van 
Millett’s paintings betrayed 
a marked improvement over 
his contributions to former 
exhibitions, a credit that he 
shares in common with a 
number of other Kansas City 
artists. 

The work of two women 
artists merits special note. 
Mrs. Louise Upton Brum- 
back exhibited two land- 
scapes so utterly unlike in 
theme and execution as to an tn en We Ome 
be a fair test of her versa- By Henry Read 
tility. One depicted a 
peach orchard, rich with the hues of blossom time and bathed in 
a‘bright spring atmosphere. The other, entitled ‘‘The Beeches,”’ 
was a forest scene, with giant trees in the immediate foreground and 
other tree masses in the distance, this canvas being characterized by 
the same luminous atmospheric effects as the other. In point of 
clear, forceful rendering, good drawing, and fine color work, these 
two pictures were second to none in the exhibition. 

The five canvases by Miss Alice Murphy, representing the study 
of last summer, were likewise of special interest. They were all land- 
scapes, with the exception of one, and were all characterized by a 
fullness of genuine summer life. She shares with Mrs. Brumback a 
rare ability to obtain luminous atmospheric effects. ‘‘At Work,’’ the 
largest of the pictures, depicted a young woman in a field, and 
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‘Pleasure Crafts’’ showed two boats tied to a wharf. ‘‘Fresh Paint’’ 
was a clever and vivid bit of color work. ‘‘The Salt Slough’’ and 
‘*The Mole’s Highway’’ were canvases that showed strength of con- 
ception and faithfulness of rendering. Miss S. Heyl also exhibited 
some oils and water-colors of vigorous work. A landscape, depicting 
a path through ripening grain, anda portrait of Munich type are espe- 
cially worthy of mention. 

Josi Arapa, S. R. Burleigh, E. Irving Couse, E. R. Cherry, John 
F. Earhart, Helen B. Greg- 
ory, Ada M. Rapp, Everett 
Shinn, George H. Smillie, 
Svend Svendsen, and Gus- 
tav Wolff were among the 
other exhibitors of oils and 
water-colors whom one may 
mention as contributing ex- 
cellent or creditable paint- 
ings. Many of the pictures 
displayed had been shown 
on previous occasions, but a 
large percentage of the work 
was new and fresh, and many 
of these latter canvases were 
among the most pleasing of 
the collection. 

The jury of admission 
was true to its principles and 
put a ban upon the merely 
commercial picture. It 
would have been an easy task 
for the club to have e quadru- 
pled the size of its exhibi- 
tion, but the managers of 
the enterprise wisely fore- 
saw that quality was neces- 
sary for rank. The exclusion of many works that would freely have 
been admitted in former years had a most salutary effect on the exhi- 
bition just closed, and it is the intention of the club not merely to 
maintain the standard of the present exhibition in future years, but to 
raise the standard as far as practicable, and to claim a rank for its dis- 
plays comparable with that enjoyed by some of the older and better 
known institutions. 

This is a move in the right direction. There seems to be no reason 
why the smaller cities of the United States should not command better 
displays of the fine arts than they have done heretofore. ‘It has been 
pretty conclusively proven that this is not a matter of population, but 





A HIGH CORNER OF THE HILL 
By W. Forsyth 
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of liberality and of effort. At the outset I cited the case of Pittsburg, 
which almost at a step took a place at the very front among cities 
undertaking to offer art exhibitions to the public. There is enough 
wealth, and there should be enough enterprise and liberality, in cities 
like Buffalo, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Kansas City to 
command what the larger cities are able to secure. One of the prime 
requisites is to present only what is good, and thus create interest and 
stimulate pride on the part of the people. This being done, apathy 
in matters of art would doubtless soon disappear. 
ELIZABETH E, REED. 








SUNSET AFTER A SHOWER 
By Alfred Juergens 


MOA 


RECENT WORK OF ILLUSTRATORS— 
ANDRE CASTAIGNE 


André Castaigne is by common admission one of the leading illus- 
trators of the world. The following four plates are interesting as 
examples of his most recent work. Castaigne has the rare gift of 
entering into the spirit of his text, and he is therefore eminently 
successful in vividly enforcing whatever he undertakes to illustrate. 
An artist of exceptionally good training, a close student of men and 
affairs, a man withal of fine sensibilities and strong imagination, he 
has thus an equipment for his work which many of his confréres lack. 
He has a marked individuality, and yet unlike many of the popular 
illustrators he is not a slave to personal mannerisms. His work is 
always fresh, graceful, interesting, and correct. 








VISITOR AT THE CAMP-FIRE 
By André Castaigne 
From “ Lazarre”’ 


Copyright, rgo1r, by the Bowen- Merrill Company 
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AT THE TAVERN 
By André Castaigne 


From “ Lazarre”’ 
Copyright, 1901, by the Bowen- Merrill Company 





AWAY HIS CHARGE 


TAKING 





By André Castaigne 
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“ Lazarre 
‘opyright, 1901, by the Bowen- Merrill Company 
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DECLARING HER HERO A KING 

By André Castaigne 

From “ Lazarre”’ 

Copyright, rgc1, by the Bowen- Merrill Company 








CHARLES P. GRUPPE, PAINTER 


One of the most promising of the® younger American artists, 
and one who has won recognition both at home and abroad, is 
Charles P. Gruppe, for several years a close student and an indefatiga- 
ble worker in Europe, and now a temporary resident at The Hague, 
Holland. Gruppe has for eleven years been a sort of voluntary exile 
from home in the interest of his art, 
though it is his intention shortly to 
return to America. 

Having lived abroad so many 
years, he is comparatively little 
known in America except as a con- 
tributor to various prominent exhi- 
bitions. He has been represented 
at different times in the displays 
shown by the leading institutions 
in New York, Philadelphia, and 
other art centers, and his work has 
uniformly commanded favorable 
notice from press and critic. He 
had one picture, ‘‘Wet Weather at 
The Hague,’’ in the galleries at 
the Pan-American Exposition, and 
will have other canvases at the 
coming exhibition at the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and 
sega P. — at other American exhibitions. 

ne Before referring to the char- 

acter of Gruppe’s work, a few words 
should be said of his birth and art education. Essentially he is a self- 
made man, and herein lie both his strength and his weakness as a 
painter—a certain self-reliance and strength, and at the same time 
a proneness to follow if not to imitate masters. Gruppe was born in 
Picton, Canada, September 3, 1860, of German parents. He early 
showed a marked talent for painting, and devoted himself to making 
studies direct from nature. In these early efforts he was fairly suc- 
cessful, and partly through force of circumstances and partly through 
choice, he did not seek any special academic training in his chosen 
profession. His studies from nature naturally centered his attention 
on landscape, and it is this specialized form of his art in which he has 


been most successful. 
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Family associations doubtless emphasized in his mind the rank 
and importance of German and -Dutch art, and determined him in 
leaving America for a period of study and work in Europe. In 1890 
he went to Holland, where he devoted himself assiduously to the 





NOVEMBER SKIES 
By Charles P. Gruppe 


study of the great Dutch masters. The art of Holland found a 
responsive chord in his heart, and the people and scenery of the 
Netherlands struck his fancy, with the result that he virtually became 
a Dutchman in everything but political allegiance. He made The 
Hague his home, and with this city as his headquarters explored the 
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surrounding coun- 
try and made 
sketches and stud- 
ies of the places 
that appealed to 
him as fit subjects 
for pictorial dis- 
play. 

It was the good 
fortune of Gruppe, 
early in his resi- 
dence in Holland, 
to command the at- 
tention of the queen 
by his work. She 
bought one of his 





HOLLAND WINDMILL aquarelles ae: hich 
By Charles P. Gruppe was h ung in an ex- 
From a Water-Color hibition, and some 


time later pur- 
chased another of his pictures, an oil. This act of royal patron- 
age gave the young artist a certain standing among his confréres, 
and he was admitted as a member into the greatest painters’ 
clubs of Holland. Before leaving this country he became a member 
of the New York Water-Color Club and of the Salmagundi Club, New 
York, and it was not long after he had crossed the Atlantic that 
he became a member also of the Society of Dutch Painters and the 
Kunst Kring, The Hague, and the Arti Amicitia, Amsterdam. 

The influence 
of these favor- 
able connec- 
tions soon man- 
ifested itself. 
Gruppe had the 
benefit of per- 
sonal contact 
with the _ best 
present-day 
painters of the 
Netherlands, 
and from them 
he received in- 
spiration, if not 
guidance. Be- 
sides, to have SKETCH AT KATWYK 
the queen By Charles P. Gruppe 
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mother, as she is commonly called, as a patron is deemed no small 
honor, and the fact that two of Gruppe’s paintings were hung in the 
royal palace gave him rank among his associates, and tended to 
stimulate his ambition to excel. 

During the last two or three years he has regularly exhibited at 
the Paris Salon, his painting ‘‘November Skies”’ eliciting the most 
favorable comment in the Parisian critical journals. The same pic- 
ture was later shown at the Salon in Brussels. At the Glass Palace 





SKETCHES AND STUDIES 
By Charles P. Gruppe 


in Munich his paintings ‘‘ Auf dem Landwege’’ and ‘‘Schelpenfischer’’ 
commanded equally favorable notice. In Amsterdam, Berlin, and 
other art centers his works found admittance to exhibitions, and in 
many instances commanded ready sale. It may be said, in passing, 
that Gruppe is represented at the Art Museum in Detroit and the Art 
Club in Boston. 

When Gruppe took up his temporary residence in Holland, he 
entered an environment peculiarly fitted for the development of his 
abilities. He had inherited from his parents a German if not a Dutch 
bent of mind, and he had had early instilled in him a love for the 
quaint life of the German and Dutch cities. To step, therefore, from 
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the New World, in which his boyhood and early youth had been spent, 
to the older, more settled, and more quiet cities of Holland was, ina 
sense, like going home, and much of the success that has attended 
Gruppe’s efforts is due to the fact that his new surroundings were 
congenial to him, and he found in his Dutch environment the elements 
necessary for his development, which he might not have found in 
America. 

His work is all characterized by good taste and a fresh naturalism; 
but what is more to the point, he has studied the peoples and land- 
scapes of the Netherlands sympathetically, and has viewed people and 
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IN NORTH BRABANT 
By Charles P. Gruppe 


country with as correct a vision and with as deep an interpretative 
sense as a native-born Dutchman. In other words, he was not 
attracted by what to a stranger would be the picturesque novelties of 
the old Dutch towns. Crag and castle had no special charm for him, 
neither had uniqueness of manners nor oddity of costume. He mingled 
with the people, became one of them, entered into their spirit, and 
lived the life of the Netherlands before he undertook to depict it on 
canvas. 

I said above that his lack of academic art training is responsible 
for both his excellence and his defects as a painter. It is to be 
credited to him as an excellence that he has maintained himself free 
from the mannerisms and technical peculiarities of the schools. On 
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the other hand, there is manifest in Gruppe’s work a certain vacilla- 
tion, which many critics have termed a lack of individual style. It 
is often said that he has been strongly influenced by Mauve and Du 
Chattel, to the extent that he reflects the style and manner of these 
artists. If this be true, it can scarcely be taken asa charge against the 
young artist. 

A friendly Dutch critic has pointed out the fact that had it not 
been for Rembrandt, Holland would not have had a Maas, a Flinck, 
a Fabritius, or an Israels. One would scarcely regard it as a reflec- 





INTERIOR, NORTH BRABANT 
By Charles P. Gruppe 


tion on these later artists that they profited by the art of their illus- 
trious predecessor, and neither can it be taken as a reflection on 
Gruppe if he has taken hints from Mauve and Du Chattel, or even 
followed their methods or sought to duplicate their effects. 

The essential thing is, that Gruppe has learned the Dutch life 
thoroughly, and whatever he does, he undertakes to depict that life in 
a straightforward, honest way. He has the qualities that make his 
art popular. Whether, therefore, we, with some critics, ascribe to 
him genius, or, with others, mere talent, his work is of the kind that 
strikes a popular chord, that claims the admiration and elicits the 
support of the public. 
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AT LOOSDUYNEN 
By Charles P. Gruppe 


desired effects in 
his canvases as has 
any other aspirant 
for honors with the 
brush. 

He is not one of 
the painters who 
claim to dream an 
effect over-night, 
and dash it off, true 
to their vision, in 
the early hours of 
the morning. He 
labors long and 
arduously, and 
rather glories in ad- 
mitting it, but he is 
yet clever enough 
to cover up the 
traces of his toil 





NEAR THE HAGUE 
By Charles P. Gruppe 


As a colorist, Gruppe is 
as genuinely Dutch as he is 
in the interpretation of the 
people and country. His 
canvases are for the most 
part comparatively low- 
keyed, but his tones are 
clear and distinct, and his 
color schemes are harmo- 
nious and pleasing. His 
work is not labored, but has 
the quality of suggesting 
noble spontaneity. His 
perspectives are true, and 
his atmospheric effects 
essentially natural. 

It has been said that 
much of the effectiveness of 
art lies in disguising the 
means employed to pro- 
duce a given result. There 
is no royal road to success 
in art any more than in busi- 
ness. Gruppe has labored 
as long and as painfully for 
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and travail, so that his finished works stand forth as perfect reflec- 
tions of his subjects, with as little as possible to suggest his own 
cleverness, or the trouble he has experienced in obtaining the desired 
results. 

The accompanying illustrations will give some idea of the bent of 





IN OLD DELFT 
By Charles P. Gruppe 


Gruppe’s mind and of the breadth of his interests. Primarily he,is a 
landscape-painter, and while he has done no inconsiderable amount 
of figure-work of high quality, it is landscape-painting in which he 
chiefly excels. It may be said here that many landscapists who are 
eminently successful in catching the elusive spirit of a scene fail 
lamentably when they undertake to paint figures in their pictures. 
Gruppe knows how to give life and human interest to his canvases by 
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OUTGOING FISHING-BOATS, KATWYK 
By Charles P. Gruppe 


using figures, and he knows how and where to paint them so as to 
produce the best effects. 

With the merely decorative or pretty, Gruppe has little sympathy. 
He can find more beauty within his comprehension and his power of 
depiction in a simple village scene, a stretch of lowland country, a 
coast scene with its fishing-smacks, a day with peculiar atmospheric 
conditions, than in the grandest scenery or the most pretentious of 
human events. Ina word, he is not tragic or theatrical, not enamored 
of the grand or the unique, but simple in his taste and direct in his 
art. 

Dutch painters as a whole enjoy a peculiar celebrity among the 
world’s artists. In the opinion of competent critics their work ranks 
as high as that of any other nation, and Gruppe doubtless followed a 
wise policy when he temporarily exiled himself, reveled among the 
masterpieces of the old Dutch painters, and buried himself in the life 
of the Netherlands of to-day. 

It is commonly said that no artist can go to a foreign country and 
interpret its life and nature with the truth and force of a native-born 
artist. I do not contend that Gruppe has done or can do this for 
Holland; but I do maintain that his bent of mind is essentially Dutch, 
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that his long residence in the Netherlands has made him intimately 
familiar with the people and the country, and that his interpretation 
and rendering of Netherlands scenes more nearly approximate those of 
the better known present-day Dutch masters than do the efforts of 
any foreign-born artist with whom I am familiar who has undertaken 
to put on canvas the peculiar life of the Lowlands. 

In considering the work of Gruppe, it should be borne in mind that 
his art is comparatively young. One may reasonably expect that he 
will develop an individual style which will be suggestive only of 
Gruppe; that the influence of Mauve and Du Chattel will be wholly 
outgrown. That he is an earnest, ambitious worker, that he is self- 
reliant and resourceful, that he is a good draftsman and has a fine 
sense of color, no one will gainsay. His future, therefore, 1 regard 
as assured; and when he has developed all his latent abilities, one may 
reasonably expect him to be ranked among the best exponents of 
Dutch life. JAN van Ryn. 





NOVEMBER DAY 
By Charles P. Gruppe 








THE MISSION OF THE FINE ARTS#* 


Our German sculpture stands to-day pure from modern tenden- 
cies. Do not give up the great principles of the old art which thrusts 
itself beyond the esthetic laws. It is the workshop art, the proneness 
to more technical tasks, which leads to a sinning against art. 

Art, furthermore, should educate the people and offer ideals to 
the lower classes after a hard day’s toil. The great ideals have been 
with the Germans a lasting good, while they have been more or less 
lost with other peoples. It only remains for the Germans to preserve, 
foster, and hand down to posterity these great ideals. The working 
classes must be edified by means of the beautiful. If art represents 
misery as more hideous than it is, it sins against the German people. 

The cultivation of the ideal is the highest mission of civilization, 
and if we are to be and to remaina model for other nations in this 
respect the whole people must work in unison. Art helps when it 
raises the people, but not when it runs to the gutter. A true artist 
does not require to be cried up in the market-place. 

The great masters of Greece and Italy at the Renaissance knew 
nothing of the present-day newspaper advertising. They worked as 
God gave them inspiration, and let the people chatter as they pleased. 
It is for the cultivation of this feeling that I need you. 

I thank you for having accomplished such work in the Sieges Allee. 
The impression it exercises on strangers is stupendous. In all lands 
there is the deepest respect for German sculpture. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM OF GERMANY. 


MOI 


EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN 


The following beautiful designs are by European artists of high 
repute, and may well serve as suggestions to the practical worker: 

In Plate 7, Fi igure 3 is a fabric pattern by Baron von Myrbach; 
Figure 2 isa painted decoration from St. James Palace, London; Figure 
1 is a design for needlework in silk. In Plate 8, Figure 1 is a brooch 
by Paul Ricard, Paris; Figures 2 and 4 are jewelry designs by the 
Parisian firm of Vever; Figure 3 is a hairpin by Gabriel Falgniéres. 
The two designs in Plate g are artistic ironwork by E. Robert, Paris. 
Several of these examples of artistic work are from the Paris Expo- 
sition and the Paris Salon of 1gol1. 


* Portion of an address. 
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Figure 2 





Figure 3 
EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN. Plate 7 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN. Plate 8 
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*MID FOG AND ICE 
By L. S. Gans 


THE PHILADELPHIA PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


The fourth Philadelphia Photographic Salon represents a progres- 
sive development in pictorial photography in the United States. 
While comparisons are odious, it is impossible to consider this exhi- 
bition without calling to mind the previous ones. 

The Salon, it will be remembered, was organized to represent the 

best photographic work of the time, strictly limited to the “‘ pictorial.’ 
It was never intended for a nursing-school for budding talent, but for 
the purpose of gathering together the work of the best artists within 
reach. The multiplication of exhibitions all over the country affords 
ample scope for the development of new material, and on the principle 
that the best will always reach the top, the Philadelphia Salon was 
originally designed to represent that, and that only. 

It is only fair to say that this is not the view ‘taken by the large 
majority of the present day. Had it been so, this fourth Philadelphia 

Salon would have been something worth recording, instead of simply 
representing a reaction from the other view. This, however, results 
in a very creditable exhibition, but not a salon. While there was 
doubtless no conscious intention of lowering the standard, such a 
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result must appear inevitable when we consider the circumstances 
and conditions under which the present exhibition was developed. 


CORYPHEE 
By C. Yarnall Abbott 





Two facts stand 
out in marked re- 
lief. First, that the 
majority of the jury 
did not represent 
the pictorial move- 
ment, two of the 
members at _ least 
being technical pho- 
tographers who 
have never claimed 
to be interested in 
nor to have had 
practical experience 
inthe making of a 
picture by photog- 
raphy; secondly, 
the methods adopt- 
ed by those who de- 
manded a change in 
salon standards 
had the unfortunate 
effect of alienating 
the sympathy and 
support of those 
American photog- 
raphers to whose 
work the develop- 
ment of the pictorial 
movement is 1in- 
debted. 

Had the Phila- 
delphia society fully 
understood the 
meaning and pur- 
pose of a salon, and 
if the management 
had been alert to 
set in array the 
efforts of the best 
artists within reach 


of its influence, this exhibition might have attained the dignity to 


which it was formerly sought to raise it. 


As it is, we have before 


us, with few exceptions, an entirely creditable showing of photo- 
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graphs; but let me repeat it, we have not a salon. This, the reader 
will readily uuderstand, is not a mere distinction without a difference. 





A CHILD OF THE SLUMS 
By W. Braucher 


In looking over the collection of work at the Academy, one cannot 
but be impressed by the variety of standards; one is carried from 
extreme to extreme with a suddenness that is startling. At one end 








BUT A MONTH TO SPRING 
By Wallace N. Vreeland 


PUTTING ON THE GREEN 
3y W. A. Boger 
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of the scale is represented the superb work of F. Holland Day, while 
on the other, not to particularize, we have the ‘‘deadly common- 
place."" An American salon cannot be called representative which 
omits the work of seven out of the ten American members of the 
**Linked Ring.’ 

It is only necessary 
to point out the fact 
that the present exhibi- 
tion contains no contri- 
butions from such true 
artists as Gertrude Ka- 
sebier, Frank Eugene, 
Eva Lawrence Schutze, 
Alfred Steiglitz, Joseph 
T. Keiley, Matilde 
Weil, Clarence H. 
White, Edward J}. 
Steichen, Mary Devens, 
and William B. Dyer. 
From a purely photo- 
graphic point of view, 
the fourth Philadelphia 
Salon is a popular suc- 
cess which presents 
many encouraging fea- 
tures in spite of the 
drawbacks which have 
been pointed out in this 
article. If it do no 
more than emphasize 
the necessity ofa 

“‘ policy of reconstruc- 
tion,’’ much will have 
been accomplished. 

The present show, 
while ostensibly domi- 
nated by a policy of NaAivere 
liberality and breadth,  8y 5. ©. Willard 
has really displayed the 
very narrowness of which the previous management is accused. _Per- 
sonalities have been allowed to come into the discussion of salon 
affairs; and reviews have been written which plainly show a desire to 
retaliate. This is particularly unfortunate, and will make the work of 
restoring harmony very much more difficult. To lose the help and 
interest of those who are doing the strongest work in pictorial pho- 
tography is bad enough, but to try to kill utterly the salon movement 
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in America is a grave matter to be responsible for. That the salon 
movement is in danger few interested in photography will deny. 

Philadelphia has not appreciated her blessings, and has allowed little 
personal jealousies to come between her and the furtherance of a 
movement to have photography rank with other fine art. She may in 
consequence be deprived of the pleasure of ever again entertaining a 
real photographic salon. Our prestige will be gone. And when it is 
too late to repair the error will we be satisfied to console ourselves 
with the reflection that it was ‘‘ Better to love amiss, than nothing to 
have loved’’; I sincerely hope that we will stop and think before it 
is too late for Philadelphia to win back her laurels, but I am confident 
that the movement has too much strength to be adversely influenced 
by any extremes of bad temper on either side. 

This review has no intention of going into details concerning the 
individual exhibits. That has been most carefully done by Mr. Caffin 
for a photograph journal, and by other competent critics. But the 
notice would be incomplete without some cordial commendation of 
several of the exhibitors. 

F. Holland Day, of Boston, has several really beautiful pictures. 
His portraits of Edward J. Steichen and Maurice Maeterlinck are 
most interesting, especially as they give you the artist’s conception of 
their characters, rather than the realities. Maeterlinck, for instance, 
is portrayed as an entirely normal-minded man, and if it were not for 
the crystal globe in the background there would be nothing to suggest 
any of the mysticism by which the public knows him. On the con- 
trary, we see Mr. Steichen in an extremely fantastic mood. The 
portrait of Madame Le B., from another point of view, suggests 
everything that we think makes up the character of a French woman: 
it is ‘dainty, delicate, and elusive. 

Next to Mr. Day’s work comes that of Francis Watts Lee, also 
of Boston. He has selected the Public Library for the expression of 
his artistic feeling, and we find his arrangement of bright sunlight 
very delightful, for he has managed to keep the shadows from being 
hard, and yet his pictures could not be called flat in the least. His 
portrait of ‘*Billy’’ is a real treat, for it is a straightforward boy 
without any embellishments except his boyishness. 

The group adjoining Mr. Lee’s seem to be made up of very good 
records of people and places abroad, some of which have been 
enlarged. Mr. Abbott, of Philadelphia, is to be congratulated upon 
his exhibit, as is also Mr. Blount, of Newcastle-on- Tyne, England, and 
many others. Oxive M. Ports. 
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A FOGGY DAY 
By Oscar Maurer 


ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 


Plate Sixteen 
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FOLLY OF TARIFF ON ART 


We have in America the most complete collections of modern 
pictures in the world. But we have a heavy tariff to keep them out, 
and we have a double tariff on the works of the old masters. It is 
mortifying. I cannot understand it. Why Americans, who are the 
keenest headed people in the world, keep art out by a tariff is more 
than I can explain. 

I am a painter, and not a business man, so I do not know how to 
go about to get the tariff taken off. It should be taken off, because 
it prevents good pictures from being brought here to help us. 

At the Paris Exposition there was a great collection of eighteenth- 
century portraits owned by an American, who will not bring them to 
this country because of the duty. I know of two other collections of 
nearly equal merit, likewise owned by Americans, and kept abroad 
because of the tariff. The lowest figure I have heard placed on the 
first is six hundred thousand dollars. The tariff would be sixty per 
cent of this. If the duty were taken off they would be in this country 
within a month. 

Such good pictures eventually get into the museums, and here we 
need them for our students. There are about one thousand American 
art students in Paris. If there were good pictures in this country, 
two-thirds of these students might have studied them here, and have 
been much stronger before they went abroad to study. 

The tax on art in the Dingley schedules is indefensible on almost 
any grounds. Even if considerable revenue were raised by the duty, 
broad-minded people, who have a just notion of the educational influ- 
ence of art, would oppose the tax upon the great paintings of the 
world. But the effect of the duty is to keep out works of real value, 
and thus deprive the American people, as well as the artistic world, 
of the pleasure and benefit to be gained from them. 

There is no protection to the art ‘‘industry’’ of the United States 
in keeping the old masters in Europe by means of a barbarous tariff. 
Considering the question on the merely business basis, the tax on art 
is folly, which fosters art actively abroad and stifles it at home. 

I confess that I do not know how to remedy this evil, but it is 
plain that a duty rests upon artists to make an effort. The subject 
should be taken directly to Congress. It will probably be useless to 
appeal to Secretary Gage to use his influence with Congress in revising 
the art schedules. There is a world of ideas beyond finance with 
which Secretary Gage is not likely to show much sympathy, inasmuch 
as he is unfamiliar with it. The artists and all art associations, 
together with the directors of art museums and educational institu- 
tions, should take concerted action. Joun W. ALEXANDER. 
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GRUEBY POTTERY 
Designed by George P. Kendrick 


LATTER-DAY DEVELOPMENTS IN AMERICAN 
POTTERY 


The appearance of a new and enlarged edition of Edwin Atlee 
Barber's valuable work on American pottery* calls especial attention 
to recent developments in the fictile art of this country. American 
pottery really dates from 1684, when the first white ware was manu- 
factured in the United States, but the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 
imparted new impetus to the art, and gave rise to a movement which 
subsequently resulted in a most remarkable progress. To come down 
to still later times, the World’s Columbian Exposition, held in Chi- 
cago in 1893, marked the beginning of an indus- 
trial era during which the finest specimens of the 
potter’s art in this country have been produced. 

Much of the early work of our potters was but 
the feeble beginnings of an art in which our work- 
men had to grope their way, copyists rather than 
innovators. Manufacturers had, moreover, to face 
a deep-seated prejudice on the part of the public 
against American-made product, since purchasers 
seemed to assume that the ware of this country 
was a crude makeshift, and that there was nothing 
artistic or excellent except what was imported from 
Europe. 

Indeed, literature fostered this senseless preju- 
dice. As Mr. Barber points out, foreign writers 
would have the world believe that the United 
States could boast of no ceramic history, and even 





*«The Pottery and Porcelain of the United States,” by 
GRUEBY VASE Edwin Atlee Barber. G. P. Putman’s Sons. 
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our own chroniclers, singularly enough, have neglected a branch of our 
industrial progress which is neither insignificant nor devoid of interest. 
The fact is—and Mr. Barber does well to emphasize it—that this 
country can show a fictile art almost as ancient as that of Great 
Britain, and one that has been developed on almost parallel though 
necessarily narrower lines. ; 

Another point worthy of mention in this connection is, that pre- 








GRUEBY POTTERY 
Designed by George P. Kendrick 


vious to 1876 there were but few private or public collections of pot- 
teries or porcelains in the United States. The interest that was 
awakened by the Philadelphia Exposition became widespread, and 
the attention of individuals and institutions was directed toward 
ceramics as a form of art as worthy of representation in museums and 
private collections as the other theretofore more popular forms of art 
product. As a consequence, we have to-day many valuable cabinets 
filled with the rarest and most costly examples of Old World skill. 
We have specialists in the study of Oriental art, collectors of Grecian 
and Roman potteries, cer ramists who devote their attention to the 
wares of medizval Europe, of Sevres, of Wedgwood, and other forms 
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GRUEBY POTTERY 
Designed by George P. Kendrick 


of European work, and, be it said to our credit, no inconsiderable 
number of collectors who essay to cover the fictile arts of the world. 

To this newly awakened interest and this growing appreciation of 
home product are doubtless due many of the important developments 
in native fictile art during recent years. With the breaking down of 
popular prejudice against American wares has come a greater measure 
of confidence on the part of the potters themselves. The time was— 
and that at a no remote period—when to stamp a piece of pottery 
with a legend, ‘‘ Made in the United States,’’ was to blast its prospect 
of sale and relegate it to the bargain counter or the lumber-room. 
To-day many of our manufacturers take pride in so stamping their 
goods, and do not suffer from their boldness. For instance, less than 
ten years ago a leading jewelry firm in one of our large cities refused 
to handle the delicate Belleek china made in Trenton unless it was 
stamped with a foreign or misleading mark to meet the prejudices of 
the purchaser. To-day Belleek ware finds extensive sale on its own 
merits. , 

In 1893 Mr. Barber ventured the prediction that within the next 
few decades America was destined to lead the world in her ceramic 
manufactures. It would be idle to say that the prophecy has as yet 
been fulfilled in its entirety, but enough has been done in this country 
to prove that Mr. Barber’s words were not the expression of a per- 
sonal whim ora vagary. Since 1893 new potteries have sprung up 
and have taken their place beside those that have long been estab- 
lished, while the latter have developed new wares and have improved 
the old to an unprecedented extent. 

In view of the old notion that nothing good in fictile art could 
come from our home potteries, it is interesting to note that at the 
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recent Paris Exposition our potters entered into competition with the 
civilized world and carried away their full share of honors. Indeed, 
it would scarcely be a violation of truth to say that American con- 
noisseurs are beginning to discriminate in favor of home manufactures, 
and to point with pride to the stamp, ‘‘ Made in the United States.”’ 

It is a long step from the first building-bricks made in Virginia, in 
1612 to the beautiful Dedham, Grueby, Rookwood, Newcomb, and 
other choice American wares manufactured to-day. Before speaking 
of these recent products, a word of retrospect may not be unacceptable 
to the reader. 

As stated before, the first white ware manufactured in this country 
was made about 1684. Terra-cotta roof tiling dates from 1740, and 
slip-decorated earthenware from 1760, both having been fabricated in 
Pennsylvania. The first successful attempt at underglaze decoration 
of white ware in America was made in Philadelphia in 1770, and it 
was fully fifty-five years after this that William Ellis Techer, of Phila- 
delphia, produced the first hard porcelain. The first Rockingham 
ware was made at East Liverpool, Ohio, by James Bennett, in 1839, 
and the following year transfer printing from engraved plates to pot- 
tery was accomplished at Jersey City. Parian ware dates from 1846, 
and inlaid floor tiles from 1853, both having been produced at Ben- 
nington, Vermont. Architectural terra-cotta took its rise in the 
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United States about 1870, and ornamental relief tiles about 1876. 
Eight years later the first Belleek or egg-shell pottery was produced 
in this country, at Trenton. 

It will thus be seen that old as is our ceramic history—without 
taking any account 
of aboriginal pot- 
tery—the best ac- 
complishments 
among those just 
enumerated were 
crowded into a com- 
paratively few years 
prior to or about the 
time of the first gen- 
eral awakening in 
1876. It is not at 
all, therefore, a mat- 
ter of surprise that 
we should find 
American pottery 
stepping to the fore 
so conspicuously 
within the last dec- 
ade. The tide of 
popular indifference 
had been turned, and 
the ability of Ameri- 
can to compete with 
European potters 
had been demon- 
strated before the 
Chicago Exposition 
centered the atten- 
tion of the world 
upon the product of 
native kilns. Pride 
in home _ products, 
GRUEBY LAMP legitimate rivalry 
Designed by George P. Kendrick between manufac- 

turers, and laudable 
ambition on the part of designers have accomplished the rest. 

When Mr. Barber wrote the first edition of the book referred to in 
the opening paragraph of this article, and made the bold prediction 
just quoted respecting the future of the fictile art in America, none 
of the wares now most highly prized by collectors and connoisseurs 
had been issued to the public. Of these later products, one of the 
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most important, both from its finish and from the beauty of its 
designs, is the Grueby faience, manufactured in Boston. 

Many competent critics regard this ware as the highest achieve- 
ment of the potter’s art in this country. It has a distinct individu- 
ality in character and tone. It is not the product of imitation, not 
mere decorated china, not clay vessels tricked out with designs 
borrowed from workers in other forms of art. It is simple and chaste, 
relying for its effect in a perfectly legitimate way on the superb finish 
of its surface, on the subdued richness of its colors, and on the ideas 
embodied in its designs. In this regard it is practically unique 
among American fictile products. 

The Grueby Faience Company was not organized until 1897, and 
the popularity of its ware has thus been attained in the short period 
of four years. The cause for this is perhaps not far to seek. William 
H. Grueby, George P. Kendrick, and W. H. Graves, the originators 
of the enterprise, are all men thoroughly familiar with every detail of 
the potter’s art, and what is more, are men of original bent of mind 
and of exceptionally good taste. Mr. Grueby, from whom the ware 
takes its name, is the discoverer of the peculiar glazes and enamels 
for which the pottery has become famous, and Mr. Kendrick supplies 
all the shapes and designs, seeking to embody in them ideas to give 
the goods distinctive character. 

This pottery is entirely a hand-made product, no molds whatever 
being used in the establishment. The designs being executed by Mr. 
Kendrick, the modeling for the most part is done by young women 
graduates from different art schools, particularly the Boston Art 
Museum and the Normal and Cowles Art Schools. After the separate 
pieces have been worked into perfect form, the enamels are laid upon 
the surface to the thickness of about one thirty-second of an inch, and 
the firing is then done. The whole operation is performed under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Grueby. 

The Grueby faience ware is not pottery designed to catch the 
fancy of those who delight in excessive ornamentation, high or varied 
colors, or elaborate patterns. It is a pottery rather that appeals to 
those who are fond of simplicity of design and rich but subdued 
monotones. The body of the ware is a hard semi-porcelain, and the 
decorations are conventionally treated floral forms in relief, which, 
as has aptly been pointed out, are suggestive of Egyptian art. The 
surface of the ware is glossless, satiny, the soft dull surface being a 
distinguishing trait rarely seen in pottery. The colors cover a wide 
range, greens, browns, yellows, and blues. In the manipulation of 
greens, however, the manufacturers have been most successful, and 
as a consequence greens predominate in the output of the establishment. 

In point of number, therefore, the elements of beauty in the 
Grueby pottery are reduced to a minimum. Indeed, one may say 
that these are reduced to two—the rich monotone of the coloring and 
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the smooth, velvety surface of the glossless enamel. The designs, of 
course, are chaste and beautiful, and doubtless enter into the appreci- 
ation of connoisseurs; but after all, these are one of the least of the 
factors that constitute the popularity of the pottery, since the plainest 
object in earthenware colored with the Grueby enamel would have 
inherent beauty sufficient to satisfy people of cultivated taste. 





GRUEBY POTTERY 
Designed by George P. Kendrick 


The manufacturers apparently realized this fact in adopting their 
scheme of decoration. Leaves partly unfolded, buds of the lily and 
the lotus conventionally treated, fleur-de-lis and other floral forms 
equally simple, all in relief and all for the most part in the same tone 
as the plain surface, are the only ornaments attempted. Occasion- 
ally, it is true, a second color is used on some of the raised portions 
of the design, but when this is the case, the second color is only spar- 
ingly used, and the strictest care is taken to make it harmonize with 
the prevailing color of the entire piece. In a word, such decorative 
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treatment as is resorted to serves merely to accentuate or in a sense 
outline the color of the body. 

The illustrations herewith given will give a good idea of the 
typical forms in which the Grueby pottery is presented. The manu- 
facturers are studious to avoid overdecoration and equally studious to 
place a ban upon mere oddity or uniqueness. Lines of grace, beauty 
of tone, softness of surface, and simplicity of effect are the cardinal 
principles underlying the manufacture, and it is assuredly a tribute to 
the artistic sense of the public that such simple elements w rought out 
in plastic form should meet popular favor. 

Mr. Barber rightly says that no other product of American potter- 
ies possesses higher qualities of originality throughout than those 
which characterize the Grueby faience. This opinion coincides with 
that of exhibition juries, since at the Paris Exposition of 1900 the 
Grueby company was awarded two gold medals and one silver medal, 
and at the International Exposition of Ceramics, held in St. Peters- 
burg in 1901, an additional honor was conferred upon the company 
in the form of a gold medal. 

The pottery products of the United States antedating 1893 have 
for some time been a matter of recorded history. It is my purpose 
here to point out and emphasize only the more important artistic 
wares produced since that time. I shall speak of other achievements 
of the American potters in another paper. 

WALTER ELLSWORTH GRay. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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VILLAGE GREEN, OXFORD, ENGLAND 
By William S. Horton 


THE FINE ARTS IN CHICAGO 


Chicago, in its fourteenth annual exhibition of oil paintings and 
sculpture by American artists, recently held at the Art Institute, intro- 
duced a novelty i in the selection of its pictures. It wanted to be equi- 

table and just to all candidates for wall space, and at the same time to 
raise the standard of its display. Consequently it rejected the plan 
of former years, of having a small admission jury, and chose seventeen 
jurymen, who were divided into two sets. The submitted pictures 
passed successively before each body, which voted in secret. If the 
vote of each set of jurymen was favorable, the picture was admitted 
without further ado. In cases where the vote was divided, the pictures 
were set aside for further consideration. If the vote of both sections 
of the jury was negative, the fate of the picture was sealed. 

A large jury, a variety of tastes, a secret ballot—this, it was 
thought, woutd surely remove all cause for jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings, and would materially enhance the standard of the exhibition. 
One is forced to say, however, that the innovation miscarried of its 
purpose. The exhibition was no better than previous enterprises of 
a similar character conducted under the auspices of the Art Institute— 
which is in no sense a reflection on the attainments of the Institute 
and was attended by no fewer regrets and recriminations. 
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There was the 
usual contingent of 
pictures—one hun- 
dred and two in 
number—selected 
by Miss Sara Hal- 
lowell, the agent of 
the Institute, from 
the studios of Paris. 
These, of course, 
were passed upon 
by a jury of one, 
and the jury of 
seventeen, willy- 
nilly, had nothing 
to do but to acqui- 
esce in Miss Hal- 
lowell’s judgment. 
Gari Melchers con- 
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WIND-SWEPT SNOW 
By Walter Nettleton 
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tributed twenty-eight canvases, and one is constrained to think that 
the jury of seventeen had nothing to do with these pictures except to 


pass them along. 


HYDRANGEAS 
3y Robert Vonnoh 





Jules R. Mersfelder had on exhibition a collection 


of fifteen of his character- 
istic oils, chiefly aggrega- 
tions of rocks done in pur- 
ples. Again one must sup- 
pose the jury of seventeen 
simply passed them along. 

Last year the artist 
favored with a special ex- 
hibition by the grace of the 
Institute was Symons, and 
without wishing to institute 
comparisons, one may safe- 
ly say that the clear-cut, 
luminous bits of landscape, 
and the sunset and autumn 
scenes of this artist were 
more replete with interest 
to the art-lover than the 
unnatural rocks and the in- 
different portraits of the 
favored two of this year. 
Speaking in general terms, 
moreover, the pictures sent 
from Paris last year were 
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notoriously the least excellent in the exhibition. Miss Hallowell 
sent none this year quite so bad as the worst of last year. But it is 
safe to say that there were few in her collection of this year superior 
to many that were 
rejected by the jury 
of seventeen. 

In other words, 
of the three hundred 
and fifty-six pictures 
exhibited, well-nigh 
half can scarcely be 
said to have been 
subjected to a jury 
of admission at all. 
In view of the fact 
that four hundred 
and seventy-one 
works were submit- 
ted for admissicn, 
one is inclined to 
regret that so much 
space was devoted 
in the galleries to 
artists accorded 
special favor, and to 
works admitted sim- 
ply because they 
could be secured by 
an agent. 

Among the art- 
ists represented by 
works sent from 
Europe the best 
known were, per- 
haps, Alexander 
Harrison, Walter 
McEwen, Henry 
THE SUN-VOW Mosler and his son 
By Herman McNeill G. H. Mosler, 

George Inness, 
Harriet Hallowell, and Mary MacMonnies. Harrison’s pictures were 
all in the manner of his recent work, the largest being a study of 
Montigny Falls, and the most important of McEwen’s four canvases 
was ‘‘The Sisters.’’ Mosler the younger contributed one of the most 
admired, and at the same time most criticised, of the pictures at the 
exhibition, ‘‘ Fidelity,’’ depicting a dog, keeping a sorrowful watch 
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GEORGIA UPLANDS 
By Julian Rix 





IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
By C. Philip Weber 
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beside a cradle, on whose coverlets rested a single flower to suggest 
the cause of the animal’s distress—a bit of pictorial sentiment. 

The other pictures sent by Miss Hallowell were diverse in motive, 
and varied in technique and color scheme. They served, of course, 
to show what certain American artists are doing under foreign influ- 
ences, but one may doubt 
if they were sufficiently 
representative of what the 
great body of our students 
and exiled professionals 
have accomplished. 

Interest naturally cen- 
tered in a certain measure 
on the exhibition of Mel- 
chers, which was partly ex- 
plained by the fact that he 
has been somewhat lavishly 
honored abroad, and the 
fame of his honors has been 
industriously circulated at 
home. It has been the 
fashion of late to laud 
Melchers as one of the 
greatest of living painters. 
Just why, it might be diffi- 
cult to tell. 

His work certainly dis- 
closes vigor and technical 
ability, but that he merits 
the eulogy heaped upon 
him one can scarcely see. 
Fully half his canvases 
shown at the Chicago ex- 
CATNIP hibition were portraits, and 
By Elizabeth Bonsall they induced one to doubt 

if portraiture is Melchers’s 
special forte. His portrait of Donald G. Mitchell was instinct with 
more character than any of his others. Melchers is not a great color- 
ist, and this fact robs his work of much of the charm possessed by 
the paintings shown of other artists who have not as yet been accorded 
the meed of praise that has been lavished upon him. 

For the most part the Chicago exhibition included the same names 
as in former years, Chase, Browne, Chapman, Cameron, Corwin, Davis, 
Eaton, Hassam, Henri, Maurer, Menzler, Peyraud, Schmedgten, 
Stacey, Svendsen, Tanner, Vonnoh, and other artists whose work is 
equally familiar to the visitors to exhibitions. Among the many can- 
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vases that have been shown on previous occasions there was a liberal 
admixture of new work, which pleased by its freshness, and often 
showed the most marked improvement over former efforts of the artist. 
The Western artists, as in former years, made an especially good 
showing, which is probably due to the fact that many of the most 
prominent of the Eastern artists are apathetic as regards sending their 
canvases to the Chicago exhibition or to any other Western display. 
James Forp BUELL. 





FIDELITY 
By Gustave Mosler 


MOI 


THE FINE ARTS AT CHARLESTON EXPOSITION 


The fine arts exhibit of the Charleston Exposition proves to be 
one of the most notable features of the show. The exhibit is almost 
as large as that of Buffalo. There is a smaller number of modern 
American pictures and sculptures, but a much larger display of the 
works of the earlier American pictures, particularly of Gilbert, of 
Stuart, and of Thomas Sully. 

Some unexpected treasures in these early art works have been 
found, both in the South and the North, and the Southern owners of 
pictures and also of miniatures by Malbone and Frazer have, through 
feelings of local and sectional pride, finally consented to loan numbers 
of pictures and miniatures that have never before been placed on 
public exhibition. 

James B. Townsend, the fine arts director, has had great trouble 
in getting together this display. The fact that a winter exposition is 
a novelty, and that artists and owners are less disposed to loan their 
works during the winter season, is responsible for the difficulty. 
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There are probably from four hundred to five hundred pictures 
hung in the beautiful art building, while all the principal sculptures 
from Buffalo, supplemented by others, are placed in the sculpture 
hall. The only foreign picture on exhibition is Chartran’s ‘*‘Mc- 
Kinley Signing the Peace Protocol with Spain,’’ which was loaned by 
H. C. Frick of Pittsburg. 

The following modern painters and sculptors are represented 
by fine examples of their work: Alexander, J. G. Brown, Carroll 
Beckwith, Cecelia Beaux, E. A. Bell, A. Bierstadt, Blakelock, Bogert, 
Boughton, Bohm, Howard Butler, Bunce, Bristol, Mary Cassatt, 
William M. Chase, F. S. Church, Coffin, Chapman, Kenyon and 
Louise Cox, Bruce Crane, Curran, Dangerfield, Dearth, De Haven, 
Dewey, Desar, Eakins, George W. Edwards, Frank Fowler, Franzen, 
Gay, Gaul, Swain Gifford, Grayson, Alexander and Birge Hamilton, 
Hassam, E. L. Henry, Winslow Homer, George Inness, Francis C. 
Jones, Eastman Johnson, F. W. Kost, Homer Martin, George W. 
Maynard, Percy Thomas and Peter Moran, J. F. Murphy, F. D. 
Millet, Robert C. Minor, Ochtman, Pauli, Picknell, Robert Reid, 
Ranger, Remington, Rix, Roseland, Sargent, Sewell, Shurtleff, Hop- 
kinson Smith, J. L. Smith, Tanner, Tarbell, Story, Tryon, Ross 
Turner, Vonnoh, Vinton, Wier, Irving Wiles, Vedder, Volk, H. C. 
and Horatio Walker, Wiggins, Young, Zogbaum, St. Gaudens, Elwell, 
Hartley, Remington, Ruckstuhl, and Bitter. E. C. G. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 

Sadakichi Hartmann’s ‘‘A History of American Art,’’ recently 
published by L. C. Page & Co., is a sad disappointment. One was 
led to expect a dignified, just, comprehensive work, on whose state- 
ments reliance could be placed, and one finds instead a book appar- 
ently hastily thrown together, with a paucity of authentic data, and at 
times a deplorable amount of worthless personal opinion and unjust 
if not cruel personal prejudices. 

In a word, the work is a daintily gotten up gift book masquer- 
ading as a history. One regrets this, since a comprehensive and well- 
balanced history of American art is greatly needed. Bryan’s 
‘*Dictionary of Painters and Engravers’’ and Muther’s ‘‘ Modern 
Painting,’’ however well they may have answered the purpose of the 
student in their time, are now out of date. 

Mr. Hartmann does not seem to have comprehended the needs of 
the public or his own opportunities. The best portions of his work 
are those that have been history for years, and of which Mr. Hart- 
mann’s account may be taken as a rehash. The author errs most 
grievously when he essays dogmatically to express his own opinion 
or gives expression to prejudices that reflect upon him as an historian. 
His attack on the sculptor St. Gaudens, for instance, is little less than 
malicious. 

The sincerity of St. Gaudens’s purpose and the excellence of his 
work have never been questioned by competent critics. Yet Mr. 
Hartmann charges that he was ‘‘often cruel to others, even against his 
will’’; that ‘‘many a young talent was crushed by his resistless onward 
march to fame’’; that ‘‘he rose, as every man of genius does in the 
battle of life, leaving behind him a field of corpses.’’ He further 
alleges that St. Gaudens “‘succeeded in forming a sort of Tammany 
ring in American sculpture. He made himself the Croker and con- 
trolled his profession for years with despotic power.’’ This is not 
history, it is simply vilification, and unworthy of the author. 

The first volume of the work, that on painting, gives a fair esti- 
mate of the old-time painters, such as West and Stuart, but the author 
shows a singular lack of familiarity with present-day painters of repute 
and promise. His acquaintance seems to be limited to merely a few 
Eastern men, whom he chooses to notice or eulogize. Other men of 
equal merit are not accorded so much asa mention. Of American 
artists resident in Europe, for instance, he only mentions Whistler 
and Sargent, and his attention is about as sparingly given to American 
artists resident in this country. Of engravers and engraving he makes 
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no mention whatever, though this form of art has had admirable 
American exponents. 

If Mr. Hartmann were simply writing a magazine article it would 
be permissible in him to omit reference to as many artists as he 
pleased; in what purports to be history such a practice is inexcusable. 
His implied slur, moreover, on women artists is neither gracious nor 
just. Another weakness of the work is the ex cathedra way in which 
the author assigns ranks and uses superlatives. Mr. Chase is the 
‘“‘only’’ one of a long list of native artists whose career shows improve- 
ment. T. W. Deming is the ‘‘ideal portrayer’’ of American woman- 
hood. F. P. Vinton is ‘‘our best’’ portrait-painter. ‘‘The foremost,”’ 
‘‘the best,’’ ‘‘the most intellectual,’’ ‘‘the most modern,’’ and similar 
phrases are scattered through the pages with more profusion than 
discrimination. 

One notes also a reckless disregard of correctness in the matter of 
proper names. For instance, Richard Caton Woodville appears as 
Richard Carton Woodville; Julia Bracken, as Clio Bracken; Steinlen, 
as Steinlan; and W. L. Dodge, as George Dodge. One deplores the 
shortcomings of the work the more since one must admit that the 
book is crisply and entertainingly written. Probably if Mr. Hartmann 
had spent more time on his task, and had been more ambitious to 
supply facts than to air his individual views, the book might have 
merited the name of history. 


Little need be said at this time in praise of ‘‘French Art,’’ by 
W. C. Brownell, lately issued in a superb new edition by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. The work has been before the public since 1892, 
and the value of Mr. Brownell’s careful analysis and critical judgment 
of French art has been freely admitted by all who have made a study 
of the subject. The author was peculiarly fitted by education and 
predilection for the task he undertook of presenting French art in a 
dispassionate and yet sympathetic way to English readers, and his 
monographs on classic, romantic, and realistic painting and on classic 
and academic sculpture are as careful a presentation of these forms of 
French art as the most exacting student could demand. 

The fact that a new edition of the work has been demanded after 
nine years is as good a tribute as could be paid to the work. Occa- 
sion has been taken in issuing this new edition to add a chapter on 
Rodin and the Institute, in which the progress of what ten years ago 
was altogether a new movement in sculpture is further considered. 
Except in sculpture, and in the sculpture of Rodin and that more or 
less directly influenced by him, there has been no new phase of French 
art developed within the decade, and Mr. Brownell has done well to 
supplement his former discussions with an account of this movement. 

Too much can scarcely be said in compliment to the publishers 
for the elegant dress in which they have reissued the work. The little 
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12mo volume of former years, issued without illustrations, appears now 
as a superb royal octavo with clear-cut type, heavy deckle-edge paper, 
and upward of fifty full-page half-tone reproductions of representa- 
tive works of French art. The volume is the equal in point of taste 
and mechanical excellence of the magnificent art tones issued in 
Europe, and the best feature of the work is that the subject-matter is 
worthy of the form in which it is presented. 


The latest edition to the Riverside Art Series, issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., and prepared by Estelle M. Hurll, is devoted to 
Landseer, the famous English lover of dogs and horses. The volume 
contains a portrait of the painter and half-tone reproductions of fifteen 
of his paintings. Since the death of Landseer, in 1874, two careful 
biographies of him have been published, those by F. G. Stevens and 
Cosmo Monkhouse, besides innumerable magazine articles. Miss 
Hurll has made good use of the material furnished her, and has given 
a succinct outline of Landseer’s career, a list of his contemporaries, 
and brief appreciations of the pictures she has reproduced. These 
include such popular works as ‘‘Suspense,’’ ‘‘Dignity and Impu- 
dence,’’ “‘Jack in Office,’’ and others equally well known, together 
with a photograph of the less familiar lion of the Nelson column in 
Trafalgar Square, London. The volume is equal to any of its prede- 
cessors, which is saying much for its value. 


It is the fashion nowadays—and a very commendable one at that— 
for publishers to make art books out of literary classics. That is what 
Harper & Brothers have done in issuing a new edition of ‘‘Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland,’’ with illustrations by Peter Newell. 
Lewis Carroll’s famous work, as E. S. Martin says in the introduction, 
passed long ago out of the range of criticism and doubt, and has 
taken its place in the world of literature as a good book. It is the 
weird, uncanny product of a unique character who dreamed day- 
dreams for the delight of children, and it needs the illustrations of a 
man who dreams just as weirdly and uncannily in art. These Mr. 
Newell has supplied, forty of them as much in wonderland as Alice 
herself. 

The publishers could not have found an artist more in sympathy 
with his author. Carroll’s genius was unique, and so is Newell's. 
The author took Alice on her adventures into the realm of fancy, and 
the artist has followed her in much the spirit that an intelligent child 
would, and has sought to put in pictorial form the impressions he 
received. 

He presents to us the Rabbit, the Mouse, the Dodo, the Cheshire 
Cat, the Gryphon, the Mock-turtle, the March Hare, the Hatter, and 
the other members of a remarkable family, reflected in the mirror of 
his uncanny and surprising mind. It is a new set of portraits of old 
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acquaintances, and on viewing the forty full-page plates one doubts if 
Carroll ever had so sympathetic an illustrator or pictorial interpreter. 
The pictures are remarkable achievements of imagination vividly 
portrayed. The fanciful borders executed by Robert Murray Wright 
and printed in delicate tint around the text are no less unique and 
pleasing. 


In writing a monograph on the great Florentine architect Brunell- 
eschi for the admirable great masters in Painting and Sculpture Series, 
published by the Macmillan Company, Leader Scott undertook an 
especially difficult task, but he has executed it in as satisfactory a 
manner as could be expected from the material with which he had to 
work. In writing the life of a painter his works are before an author 
just as he painted them; a sculptor’s statues and reliefs also show 
visibly his own handiwork untouched by any sacrilegious hand; the 
music of a composer is transmitted to posterity as he conceived it. 
But in the case of Brunelleschi, his designs were changed even in 
the hands that continued them on his death, and his buildings were 
restored by subsequent architects and incongruous bits were inserted 
in them. Thus the works which should best illustrate the architect's 
nobility of conception are now more misleading than convincing in 
their evidence. 

Mr. Scott, however, has made careful use of all available data. 
He gives a readable account of the architect’s education and career, 
discusses his principal works, considers him as city architect, church 
builder, palace builder, and military engineer, and gives a well- 
weighed estimate of the heritage he left to the world. As inthe case 
of previous volumes of the series, the book is profusely illustrated, 
and is supplied with a comprehensive bibliography, a chronology of 
principal dates, and a list of extant works. 


‘‘Margot,”’ by Millicent E. Mann, published by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., is the charming story of a court shoemaker’s child in the days 
of Louis XIV. The thread of the delicately told narrative will be of 
less interest to the readers of BRrusH AND Pencit than the remarkably 
sympathetic and well-executed illustrations supplied by Troy and 
Margaret Kinney. Some of these were reproduced by ‘special per- 
mission in a recent issue of this magazine, and are as fine examples of 
the illustrator’s work as one may see in recent publications. The 
artists have entered thoroughly into the spirit of the text, and have 
virtually transported themselves into the times of the story, with the 
result that a most delightful bit of writing is enforced and vivified 
with a series of pictures which in grace, charm, and faithfulness to the 
time and people portrayed are altogether exceptional. 


For further Book Reviews, see advertising page II. 
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